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him, which is true, that once I adopted those principles from books, but that I have since changed them from better knowledge of human affairs and more mature reflection. In the close of our discussion I tell him that if the impdt direct be heavy, it will not be paid. Madame de Fla-haut was taken ill to-day while she and Mademoiselle Du-plessis were driving with me. We returned to the Louvre, put her to beds and played whist by her bedside. Vicq d'Azyr comes in, and we have a little conversation respecting the conduct to be pursued by the Court. I give him some hints as to the past by way of elucidating the future, and he is equally surprised at the information and at the force of my reasons. I see this in his countenance."
" Spend the evening [March 20th] at the Louvre. Several persons come in and go out. At length we divide into ' parties to see the illumination of Paris for the King's recovery. It is a dreadful night, the wind very high indeed, from the westward, with rain. The illumination was the poorest, barest thing imaginable. M. de St. Foi comes in between ten and eleven, and tells us that the Pope has laid the kingdom under an interdict. This must produce some movement as soon as it is known. The Duchess of Orleans to-day, when I dined with her, is so kind as to reproach me with absenting myself. After dinner, I visit Madame de Nadaillac. Her reception is rather that of a coquette than a ddvote'."
"I cannot work in my apartment to-day [March 25th] because rny servants want to clear,my chambers for the reception of company. I therefore go to see Madame de Flahaut. The servants being out of the way, I announce myself. Madame is tete-a-tete with M. de Ricy, She cries out, with suddenness and alarm, 'Qui est-cela?' Upon naming myself, *Je vais vous renvoyer tout de suite;' I turn and leave them. I have to dine with me Mes-
i; be found, perhaps the most attractive feature was Madame Condorcet, his lively, refined, and sympathetic wife. Always master of himself, Condorcet talked little, listened to everything, profited by everything, and forgot nothing. His sympathy was far-reaching, ready to embrace everything, from the profound questions of the moment to the latest fashion in woman's dress. In 1789 he ardently embraced the popular cause, and voted generally with the Girondists, but not for the king's death. He attacked violently the Constitution of 1793, a**d was obliged to seek safety against the Revolution, and for eight months he found an asylum in the house of Madame Vernet, where he wrote his famous Progre's deTesprit humain. A longing for fresh air impelled him to leave his house ; he was arrested, thrown into prison, and ended his life by poison.                |
